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OUR COVER—"Painted Mask” by Edris Eckhardt 
which, with three other pieces, brought her a special award 
in Ceramic Sculpture at the May show of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


To the left a charming silver serving spoon by Florence 

M. Loeb shown on a textile by Lydia Bancroft. The back- 

ground fabric by Mrs. Chapman. Exhibited at the Penn- 

sylvania Guild of Craftsmen held at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance during May. 


CORRECTION—We wish to make two corrections to the 
article “Need Embroidery Be a Lost Art?” appearing in the 
May issue. Miss Haynes is not director of the Museum but is 
the keeper of Lace and Embroidery of the Cooper Union 
Museum. She arranged the exhibition, “Stitches in Time,” and 
was author of the booklet of the same name. The embroidery 
illustrated at top of Page 11 is owned by the Cooper Union 
Museum and not by the Metropolitan. 
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In this Passion Flower, an early 19th Century English print by Dr. Thornton, the artist has absorbed within himself 
the mystery of this exotic flower and presented it to the world, true in detail, but with that creative quality of 
organization and design which is the hallmark of the true artist. 











The Editor Speaks 


INSPIRATION FOR DESIGN 


A T THIS season, Nature, having left the burgeoning of spring behind her, spreads before us 
the fullness of her charm. Great rolling cumulus clouds, touched with saffron, rise tier on 
tier into the blue sky. Myriad leaves spread a canopy of dense, green shade above us. Mown 
fields lie in gentle undulations before our eyes. The waves of ocean and lake alike are moder- 
ate and sparkle in the sun. Each day is shorter than the last as Nature turns slowly to meet the 
autumn harvest moon, the glory of the first red maple in the swamp and then the cold and chilly 


blasts of winter. 


All this is the surface of Nature, the scenery built around her fundamental structure; a 
structure which is marvelous beyond words and before which man can only bow in wonder. For 
no machine built by man can rival the intricacy of construction of Nature’s smallest fruit 


fly or her largest mammal. 


These structures are based on laws so fundamental that in their application there is found 
enduring beauty. In them there is perfection of rhythm, repetition, balance, line and form which 
lead to perfect design. In them is found functionalism of the highest order and juxtapositions 
of color which beggar description. Through Nature man has always drawn, whether knowingly 
or not, his greatest inspirations for creative work. Such results have not just been snatched 
from the air through intuition alone, though intuition has played its part. It has not been done 
through copying. Rather has it been done through study and a scientific approach. Through 
an analysis of each part followed by a study of its relationship to the whole. The greatest ge- 
niuses of all time, men like Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Einstein have studied patiently, 
gathering knowledge within themselves which they gave again to the world in the form of 
the Mona Lisa or the theory of relativity. The process through which knowledge is purified and 
presented to the world in a new and glowing form is undefined. It is called the creative spirit, 
genius, intuition. By whatever name it is known it is the compelling force in man, the one 
which has borne him upwards in his ascent from his cave man ancestors. 


This force for re-creation is within us all in lesser or greater degree. It does not appear 
to us full-blown on a silver platter, but comes to us slowly and gradually, emerging as the 
plant does from the seed by slow rhythmic steps. As the plant needs fertilizing and cultivating 
to arrive at its maturity, so does the creative spirit. It is a tender seed which can be easily 
ploughed under by worldly matters. 


“Enough of theory and mere empty words,” we hear you say. True, too true. And yet they 
must be not only said but accepted as truth before the impetus for deep study can be found. 
Once desire has been kindled the blaze of knowledge is before us. 


So we urge you in this summer season to look beyond the effect of the summer clouds to 
the principles of their construction; to pierce the canopy of leaves with a study of their most 
detailed sections. To analyze, dissect and reconstruct all you see in flower, shell or insect until 
from the parts you can build a new whole. Study books on botany, on elements of design or on 
whatever special subject appeals to you. Only in this way will your sense of observation in- 
crease, your knowledge spread and your power for self-expression develop. Never forget the 
immortal words which can so well apply to all human endeavor: “Seek and ye shall find. Knock 


and it shall be opened unto you.” 














Understanding From Nature 


A POETIC INTERPRETATION 
By Gretchen Warren 


HERE ARE three main kinds of visible beauty; 

movement, color and form. Shells more than any 
other structure exhibit to perfection one of the most 
universal of all forms—the true dynamic spiral. Yet 
no matter how evident has been the influence through- 
out the centuries upon artists, sculptors, architects, 
of all these structures, though art does owe an im- 
measurable debt to nature, it is not suggested that 
slavish or deliberate copying necessarily took place. 
If the tapering spire of a stupa in Siam is compared 
with a shell it strikingly resembles, it does not mean 
that the one was planned upon the other. But if man’s 
observant eye takes special delight in soaring lines, 
in rhythmic undulations, and in dynamically return- 
ing curves, if he is familiar with the intricacies of 
leaves and with hexagonal cells in the bee-hive, inti- 
mate with the harmonious Mnes of tendril and bud, 
of tapering shell and devotional cypress tree, then it 
is natural to preserve all these as part of a treasure 
of imaginative memory, and to have almost uncon- 
scious recourse to them in the creations of his art. 


Those far-voyaging and daemonic minds, Durer 
and Leonardo da Vinci knew the spiral well. It is 
reasonable to accept the influence on architectural 
construction of the upward spiralling of plaited 
columellas, the inner structural support of univalves. 
Certain shells possess a columella strikingly like the 
double staircase at Blois, and critics may draw their 
own conclusions. Leonardo made many studies of 
the spiral and in one of his drawings of a woman’s 
head he placed in her hair an ammonite. 


One may believe that even if he imitates, the artist 
must be attracted by fundamental mathematical 
principles in the life and growth of nature, which it is 
not easy to ignore in his own creations. And if it 
appears that staircases were patterned upon shells, 
it is perhaps because both are related to a universal 
rhythm of growth and beauty. There is direct and 
obvious inspiration in the shells used in Bourges 
cathedral, and those between the colonnettes on the 
staircase of Blois. One remembers too, the upward 
turns of the “staircase of the shell” in the Contarini 
palace in Venice, and of Queen Bertha’s staircase at 
Chartres. In Chichen Itza, Yucatan, in the ancient 
astronomical building of the shell, the “Caracol,” 
there is a winding staircase. 


The Greeks, that sea-faring people, doubtless had 
an intimate knowledge of shells, and this with their 
mathematical insight, inspired them to that superb 
construction the Ionic volute, with its harmonious 
proportions. And—another link with the sea—an 
early form of the Doric column shows a cushion-like 
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body in the capital. This was called the echinus, and 
an echinus is a sea-urchin. 


What underlies man’s experience of his outer and 
inner worlds, must lead us at once to what trains his 
use of both—education. Education is the master key 
that opens the universe to man. Education trains him 
to hear its myriad voices, to decipher its endlessly 
unrolling text. But education is not alone for security 
and power. Man is more than physical. If the artist, 
the poet, the scientist, draws upon the tremendous 
panorama of past and present life spread before him, 
still more must the whole man seize upon all that he 
sees and feels of beauty and intelligent order; eager 
for it as material for the shaping of his soul and will. 
This ceaseless outer and inner drama of experience, 
this merging with the universe as slowly it draws us 
nearer, is it not achieved by learning the rich lan- 
guages of sea and air and land, as well as the tongues 
of our fellow men? 


Outer and inner, seen and unseen, develop together. 
The universe in which we live is not for weakness, 
not for luxury, but for responsive ardor, cooperation. 
The crystal, the budding leaf, the shell, the firmament 
above us, the unfailing mathematical laws of growth, 
these are all symbolic of immensity. If these humble 
entities are related to the universe, so also are we. If 
they, though unselfconscious creatures, are faithful 
to design, so can education train humanity to be 
faithful. 


To take up again this theme of relatedness, conti- 
nuity and rhythm, this power of harmony of line for 
eye and ear and mind, there is more to be added. That 
addition is sacred to each individual. The use that 
he chooses to make of beauty can never be duplicated 
by another for it is born out of his uniqueness. Con- 
fusion, multitudinous numbers, endlessness of time 
must not dim this truth. His service will never in its 
entirety be offered by any other being. He, as a unique 
creature, has his special gift for the universe, which 
awaits and cannot spare, the spark of evolutionary 
power “the sacred requirement” that is his and his 
alone to give. With his responsibility of body, mind, 
and spirit, he can enter the life of mystery, of nature, 
and its law and order, and with such teachers can 
learn to deal with experience as a poised and strong 
being. In his journey towards comprehension of that 
divine Beauty of which Plato’s Diotima spoke, he 
unites himself to the slowly gathering spiritual trav- 
ail of the world which in the end must convert human 
chaos into divine Cosmos, ignorance into eternal sig- 
nificance. The fact of each creature’s uniqueness in- 
terprets the promise that not a sparrow shall fall 
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unheeded. It will refute bewilderment when one 
hears the tragic phrase: “There are so many millions 
of us, how can it matter what I do?” 


Problems are truly solved not in the valleys of 
man’s nature but at his highest altitude. There the 
“long siege of every day” will no longer be as once it 
was, a barren struggle, almost without resource with 
which to meet the exactions of experience. The fellow- 
ship of inward and outward beauty brings its own 
nourishment. To open the secrets of nature, to recog- 
nize her faithful loyalty, is to share her meaning. We 
learn immortal things through mortal revelation. To 
our opened eyes symbolism is everywhere. 


Symbols deepen as the reason for their use grows 
clearer. Enduring connotation begins when our stand- 
ard of reference rises above the merely personal need. 
and with no thought of reward. This longing for par- 
ticipation is like a magnetic force attracting power 
to its center. It is by this sensitizing growth that the 
eye learns to gather food for the mind, so that 
thenceforth inspiration becomes reciprocal. March 
Phillipps wrote of the “poverty of proportion” in 
architectural beauty today, and pointed out that 
such poverty cannot provide ethical symbols. “But 
the Doric temple,” he said, “is aesthetic enough to 


be ethical. In the Doric temple design, proportion, 
harmony, unity, and so on, are carried to such per- 
fection purely in relation to sight that through the 
eye they enter into possession of the mind,” and he 
continues: “Mystics, poets, and all who realize in- 
ward things vividly, speak of the eye, of the mind and 
of spiritual sight . . . There exists a relationship be- 
tween the laws of sight and ethical laws . . . But the 
idea that the mind can receive impressions of truth 
through the eye has been lost.”’ Enlightened education 
can resurrect this essential belief with the rest. 


It will teach how the eye gives its image to the 
immense inner world of imagination, and how obedi- 
ence to that image issues in endless works of art in- 
cluding the art of life itself. Mere imitation is not 
found there. The artist, the poet, the sculptor, the 
spiritual teacher, these receive images only to trans- 
form them. Their own consciousness adds to revela- 
tion and utters itself in works of artistic and ethical 
beauty compounded of both seer and seen. And finally 
the gift of inspired teaching, of creative vision and 
craftsmanship, rest in the end on the world of meta- 
physics with its inquiry into the nature of man, the 
nature of the Real and of Being itself. This felt rela- 
tion to the Eternal gives to life majesty and truth. 








Centuries ago in Christian Ethiopia the following 
words were written, but until the end of the world 
they could be uttered of the wonders of nature and 
of nature’s child, man. They are everlasting words 
for they are not alone praise. They ask to be taught 
how to use beauty, and how to serve it, in power and 


fecundity of spirit. 


“Whilst the Book of the Miracles is being read 
unto us do Thou overshadow us with Thy wings; 
whatsover words thereof we hear, make Thou to put 
forth roots; and make stalk and branches to grow 
up, and make them to bring forth fruit thirtyfold, and 
sixtyfold, and an hundredfold.” 


Editor’s Note: Much of this article quotes from a 
booklet, “Art, Nature, Education,’ which accom- 
panied Mrs. Warren's first exhibition of shells, spirals 
and photographs at the Fogg Museum of Art, Har- 
vard University, in 1943. Since that time the collec- 
tions have been shown at the Boston Museum, at 
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Wellesley College, the Pittsburgh Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, the Universities of Minnesota and Oregon, in 
Santa Barbara, California, and in Springfield, IIli- 
nois. A smaller exhibition was shown at America 


House in January, 1945. 


We have purposely omitted captions to the illustrations 
for this article for they speak for themselves. In addition 
their real names are incorporated in each one. In- 
stead of explanations from us we should like you to 
search for the inner meaning to you of their beauty. 
Study the rhythm and form of the cabbage on page 47. 
The veining of the lotus leaf to the left, how it rises up- 
wards in ever changing rhythms to support the whole, as 
the vaultings of the Peterborough Cathedral below are 
supported by the rhythms of their columns. Or turning 
the page be conscious of the strength of stem supporting 
the heavy ridges of the upward pointing funkia leaves 
and their possible relationship to the elements of 
strength and solidity of the fan-vaulted cloisters of 
Gloucester. Find for yourselves other analogies and in- 
corporate this form of research into your own basic 
approach towards design. 
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Do Your Own Dyeing 


By Rosamond Stricker Day 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Rosamond Stricker Day has a B.A. 
degree as an art major from Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. Later she studied design and screen printing 
at the California School of Fine Arts in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Day taught textile printing for a number 
of years at C. S. F. A. and a year at Dominican Col- 
lege in San Rafael. Recently she has had a studio 
in her own home and printed designs for special 
orders and shops. She has had a one man show at 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, exhibited at the City of 
Paris, San Francisco Museum of Art, International 
Textile show, San Francisco World Fair, and Marin 
Society of Artists. 

———_— and artists have cried for an easy way 

to use dyes. I do not believe there is an easy way, 
but it is possible and the results are well worth the 
effort. I am glad to bring to the readers of CRAFT 
Horizons some of my findings. 

I started my experimentation so as to be able to 
produce my own designs in a permanent and usable 
medium. I have developed a system of textile printing 
using true dyes with the silk screen process. The orig- 
inal work on my part has largly consisted in adapt- 
ing equipment to small studio work for individual 
production or teaching, and in working out a simplified 
process for mixing dyes in small quantities and thus 
using this medium for the free interpretation of in- 
dividual designs. In the best of circumstances and 
with true knowledge there are still tough problems 
for the artist to master. The expense, equipment and 
time involved is such that I do not believe it would 
be worth while for anyone unless he were entering 
the field professionally. The cost of the necessary 
equipment for a professional worker would be in the 
neighborhood of $500. This figure will vary of 
course because of changing costs which are also dif- 
ferent in different parts of the country. Incidental 
mixing equipment, such as scales, graduates, and 
chemicals, will probably total $150 to $200. In 
this could be included a palette of dyes, these being 
usually sold in minimum of one pound packages. 

The steambox and boiler, essential to all work, 
with a capacity for 25 to 30 yards of material would 
cost, at a conservative estimate, $300. 

I chose aniline dyes for my work for several reasons. 
They are made scientifically and will reproduce the 
same results in repeated usings; their synthetic colors 
now match the beauty of the old vegetable dyes and 
if careful selection is made by the artist, a greater 
variety of color, more reliable in use, can be secured; 
their scientific quality assure uniform results. Much 
work that is done by hand is characterized by the 
accidental and often the charm of the piece comes 
from this very accident. This is not sound craftsman- 
ship and cannot be relied on for an accident may 
ruin as well as enhance. It is stupid not to take ad- 


vantage of the age of good tools and full information 
in which we live. For accurate repetition and con- 
trolled use the scientific procedure is most economi- 
cal. The inventiveness of the craftsman should be 
expressed in his design and within the natural limita- 
tions of his medium. 

I didn’t come to the decision to use aniline dyes 
at once. Far from it! First I experimented. I found 
there were two general possible types of colors— 
pigments and dyes. All pigments, such as process 
colors, printers’ inks and some so called textile dyes, 
must be held to cloth by some form of binder—oil, 
varnish or lacquer. The coloring matter in these is 
the same as is used in house paint but it is much 
more finely ground. The spurious textile dyes are 
produced from dye products but they, too, are held 
to the cloth with binder so they are not true dyes, 
for true dyes become a part of cloth tibre. 

Pigment colors are easy to mix and need relatively 
simple equipment so they are excellent and practical 
for experimental work. They have distinct limitations 
however. They give an unpleasant tactile reaction 
as the fibre of the cloth is covered by pigment and 
binder and it becomes more or less stiff. They are 
not durable under constant washing or cleaning for 
mechanical abrasion and soap will injure the color 
unless great care is taken. This is especially true 
of the synthetic pigments of dye derivations which 
are even more fragile to cleansing and in addition are 
apt to fade in strong light. The fastness of colors is 
a relative thing. There are standard tests for fastness 
to light, washing and chlorine. But even with the 
fastest of colors, pigment or dye, if color is reduced 
from full shade the fastness to light is reduced. Cli- 
mate conditions give even the best of colors very 
hard treatment. For instance here in the bay region of 
San Francisco we have not only the punishment of 
sun but that of moisture and salt as well. 

Pigments tend to muted colors. They are duller in 
hue than dyes, often being heavy and murky under 
certain conditions and combinations. True dyes, on 
the contrary, I found to be far more permanent in 
color—even the most brilliant are fast. The dye be- 
comes a part of the fibre so there is a perfect tie in 
with the fabric. They clean and wash well. 

All these considerations seem to me to be binding. 
For practical reasons as well as aesthetic ones the 
professional will find his true purpose and freedom 
in designing through the use of dyes. 

I realize there is a popular misconception that 
aniline colors are not good. This is true but only in 
some cases. Aniline is a general term for all dyes 
made from coal tar. Dyes, strangely enough, are 
designated by “families,” technically known as di- 
rect or salt, acid, basic, or vat. There are many such 
“families” with the human characteristics of all fam- 





ilies; some are good and some are bad members. 
The dyes I use are commercial aniline colors, made 
by the General Dyestuffs Corporation, of good “fam- 
ilies,’ especially for fastness, washing and cleaning. 
These dyes are primarily designed for printing on 
vegetable fibres. 

The technical procedure for use is complicated and 
requires much testing, many notes and real knowl- 
edge. Much of this can be learned from books but 
much must come from actual experimentation. For 
instance, different families of dyes are required for 
different fibres. Vegetable fibres such as cotton, linen 
and some synthetics will take one kind; silk and wool 
(animal fibres) will take another. It is not as easy 
to mix colors in dyes as in paint as some don’t show 
their true hue until they are processed, so careful 
testing must proceed use. Different fabrics will take 
color differently; the same batch of dye taking deep 
on one and pale on another. 

In general dyes are set by boiling or by the addi- 
tion of chemicals. With printed textiles, however, one 
has a problem of applying color to restricted areas, 
and to process (by which is meant to set or make 
permanent the dye) without destroying the pattern. 
The procedure with print dyes is first to put the dye 
into solution with a special caustic solution, water 
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or other solvent, depending on the particular dye. 
This solution is then thickened with a starch so it can 
be conveniently handled for printing. The final proc- 
ess to set the colors is done by steaming. This is done 
in a special box fixed so the cloth can be hung up 
and the steam can heat the material thoroughly 
without wetting it. This acts as a substitute for the 
immersion and heating used in the normal dyeing 
of yarns or materials. 

Detailed instructions are impossible in this short 
article. The actual steps involved follow once a fully 
equipped working space is set up. A proper workshop 
must have a sink with hot and cold water, a small 
heating unit, proper table for mixing, mixing equip- 
ment, containers for storing dyes, the dyes and chem- 
icals themselves and a trial steambox made of carton 
which can be used over a dishpan on the heat unit. 
Thus equipped tests of dyes on various fabrics and 
in series of shades of each color must be run and 
carefully recorded. Paper designs must be trans- 
ferred to the screen or block. With the printing table 
ready with its padded surface and squeegees or rollers, 
rag and paper handy; with the prepared cloth, washed 
to remove the filling, stapled to the table; with reg- 
istration set, dyes mixed and tested, one is ready to 

(Continued on Page 78) 


Mrs. Day demonstrates one of the processes in silk-screening. 




















Delvings in Design Presents 


A BONBONNIERE IN JADE AND SILVER 
AN ANALYSIS 


By George William Eggers 


HERE IS no denying that the logical starting point 

for the designing of almost any object would be in 
function—in some specific need to be fulfilled. This 
is indeed the method of common sense. And yet, such 
is human nature, that most designs nowadays prob- 
ably have their first real moment of inspiration some- 
where else, the element of function being simply 
taken for granted. Function will certainly become 
important in the course of the designing process, and 
in the end it will be a determining factor in the design, 
but just because art is an inventive matter and because 
the designer is a free spirit, the first and most excit- 
ing thing that stirs his fancy and sparks his energies 
into creative action is quite as likely to be something 
else entirely—something more intimately related to 
his craft: some new use of materials, some fresh com- 
bination of colors or unexpected manipulation of 
form, or some novel structural idea. This is all as it 
should be. It is what makes designing an inexhaustible 
adventure—it is what makes artists willing, if neces- 
sary, to starve in garrets. It is what Lowell has in 
mind when his musing organist, improvising, “first 
lets his fingers wander as they list.” 
“Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 

First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream.” 

And it is just this touch of wilfulness in the ap- 
proach that is likely in the end to give the designed 
object its special character—its individuality. Ade- 
quacy is something that we have a right to expect in 
any product of design: this other element is “the 
something more”—it is what in another context we 
call wit. 

The jade and silver bonbonniere by Phillip Paval, 
noted silversmith of the West Coast illustrated on 
these pages has this quality in generous measure. 
Coming upon it in use, placed let us say at the level 
of the coffee table, we are pleasantly aware of a series 
of straight-line oblong forms (where we might have 
expected to encounter round or elliptical ones). These 
are horizontal, all quite alike in their proportions but 
agreeably different in scale—parallel in position but 
lying in a little series of successive planes on different 
levels. And in the same moment we are aware of the 
differing qualities of the two materials of which the 
bonbonniere is made—the rippling gleam of beaten, 
polished silver and the dreaminess of cloudy, whitish 
jade. One flashes back the light brightly while the other 
assimilates it in its own translucent substance: be- 
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Side view showing interest of reversed curves. 


tween them, and within the Quaker-like limits of their 
modest range of color, these two materials sharpen 
our awareness of the variety and brilliancy of gray. 

Seen at another level, the bonbonniere reveals the 
support which unites the tray to its small rectangular 
base. In the vertical plane this support departs boldly 
from the straight-line restraint of the horizontal 
forms. From the rectangular foot a single, ample band 
of silver rises in a couple of brave swirls—one to 
receive the burden of the tray—the other to take the 
pale jade block that crowns the handle. Here there 
are no hammer-marks to ripple the surface of the 
metal—here all is tight and smooth, like a slowly 
uncoiling spring. Thus the function of support is both 
fittingly set forth and significantly qualified—the 
support is not rigid in effect—it is free. At the same 
time it is not relaxed but tense. This difference in the 
treatment of the silver in the two parts of the bon- 
bonniere is not merely agreeable — it is highly 
expressive. 

Now it is hardly likely that the maker of this 
bonbonniere was thinking much about the Greek 
Parthenon when these forms were being worked out, 
and yet there is a kinship here which is interesting: 
a single principle underlies the two. In the Parthe- 
non too, we have a rectangular base and, raised above 
it, a massive rectangular entablature, both of which 
are essentially straight and horizontal in their larger 
forms. In the Parthenon also, be it noted, the sup- 
porting columns are curved in their outlines: more- 








over, these are about the only noticeabl curves in the 
whole structure. And it is just this subtle curvature 
that gives these supporting columns their gracious 
flexibility, as if they were taking their load easily 
(someone has said “voluntarily”) rather than slav- 
ishly. In its lighter, gayer terms the curved form in 
the bonbonniere makes the same contribution. One 
need only imagine a rectangular support in place of 
the springing band, to appreciate how these curves 
lend drama and distinction to this witty little con- 
ception in jade and silver. 

Designing is a making of choices. It is intriguing 
to think of the possibilities that may have been con- 
sidered and either rejected or deferred before the 
present rectangular motive was chosen for the bon- 
bonniere. Triangles of various proportions may have 
suggested themselves, and half-rounds, even hex- 
agonal forms (akin to the “honeycomb motive” used 
by Frank Lloyd Wright for some of his house plans), 
as well as the more usual curved and free forms. 
It is a wide world. 


Any true work of art involves its own little cos- 
mos, just as any pool, however small, may contain 


the limitless depth of the sky. This design, like any 
good design, is full of suggested paradoxes which 
release the imagination in all of its dimensions: our 
subconscious is invited to reconcile not only the 
architectonic forms of the rectangle with the organic 
forms of the support (which also offer their own 
emotional suggestion) but to assimilate in a single 
impression the frangible stone with the ductile metal 
—strength and stability with lightness and elasticity. 
It is the challenge to such reconciliations that draws 
our deeper consciousness into activity—an activity 
which, in turn, fills us with a special awareness of 
being alive. And it is just this “special awareness of 
being alive” that we call aesthetic pleasure. 


It is the designer’s graceful business to present 
these invitations and challenges to us in the most 
effective order. By his control of such relationships 
among them as rhythm and tone and measure, he 
sets the pace for our imagination. These are the pipes 
and fiddles with which he leads our perceptive fac- 
ulties in the dance. It is the fresh, knowing use of such 
instruments as these that gives this little bonbonnicre 
its character and charm. 





Top view of Bonbonniere by Phillip Paval. 
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Religious Art, An Opportunity 


By Maurice Lavanoux 


- has long been a conviction of mine that any at- 

tempt to improve the quality of the articles which 
are used in our churches must hinge on the positive 
encouragement of the many craftsmen scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, 
rather than in the hope of a change of heart in those 
who have so far cornered the market. By quality J 
mean design as well as execution. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
greater part of objects made for use in churches are 
badly designed and of mediocre execution, and yet 
these articles are the only ones available to the 
clergy at the present time. The alternative, in most 
cases, is for the client to have them made to order and 
that usually entails too great an expense, at least un- 
der existing conditions of manufacture. Moreover, I 
doubt that the existing agencies dealing in the sale 
of these objects are in the least interested in taking 
constructive steps to improve matters. They have 
reached a stage of atrophy which precludes their 
making any changes. There imay be a few exceptions, 
of course, but they are all too few. 

Here is where the craftsman comes into the picture. 
Whenever I have discussed this question with crafts- 
men of my acquaintance I have been asked: “Why 
should I work at creating designs and doing my 
best to execute them in an honest, workmanlike 
manner since the majority of potential clients in the 
clergy will not appreciate decent work nor will they 
be willing to pay decent prices? The market has been 
glutted and prostituted to such an extent that any 
craftsman, with pride in his work, is licked before 
he starts.” 


There is some truth in this charge and I am 
aware that relations between a potential clerical 
client and a sincere artist have not always been 
cordial or based on any degree of understanding. 
However, the experience of over twenty-five years, 
as a drafsman in the offices of architects doing work 
for the Catholic Church, later as secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society and editor of the Society’s 
quarterly publication, “Liturgical Arts,” has taught 
me that there are quite a few pastors and others 
who are genuinely interested in encouraging and 
purchasing good work, if and where it can be found. 


Another stumbling block, insofar as the craftsman 
is concerned, is the belief of many that the design of 
objects made for use in a church is hemmed in by 
numerous restrictions which make it difficult for the 
designer to do anything creative. They feel that these 
articles, through some strange ecclesiastical alchemy, 
must be of an archeological nature, with details bor- 
rowed from the distant—or not so distant—past. I 
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realize that such an intepretation of design would 
hardly interest the competent designer and craftsman. 
Such an approach, however, is a false one and may 
be dismissed. Whatever restrictions there may be are 
the same as those which obtain in the design and 
making of objects for commercial use: appropriate- 
ness and common sense, based on use. 


Some months ago I had an opportunity to visit 
the School for American Craftsmen at Alfred Uni- 
versity and since my visit there I am all the more 
convinced that there is an opportunity for our crafts- 
men—at Alfred and elsewhere—to produce objects 
for use in churches. For example, the man who can 
design and execute a vase, or the base of a table 
lamp in ceramic, could equally well design and make 
a holy water font or a set of Stations of the Cross. 
The craftsman who makes a copper dish could just 
as well make a set of candlesticks. The man who can 
enamel, could design and execute a crucifix or a 
tabernacle, and so on down the line. 


It may be that all craftsmen are not designers 
but, if the idea of making such objects appeals to 
them it would be a simple matter to furnish them 
with designs appropriate for their purpose which 
could be executed for a reasonable price. At any 
rate it is worth a trial. 


After all, does it sound sensible for a client in 
Olympia, Washington, or Pierre, South Dakota, for 
example, to write to someone in New York for a 
small crucifix in wood, or a holy water font, or a set 
of candlesticks? Why not have such objects made 
nearer home, where prices are more in accord with 
local budgetary requirements? 


Since I have regularly received CrarFt Horizons 
it has occurred to me that the craftsmen in this 
country may interest themselves in this field of re- 
ligious art. Such opportunities could involve wood- 
workers, metal workers, workers in ceramics, enam- 
elists, weavers, and others. It seems to me that here 
is an opportunity for many to do something con- 
structive and positive, to break the stranglehold of 
the oldtimers or, at least, weaken it. I feel quite 
sure that the response from many a potential client 
will justify the venture. 


OUR SUGGESTION page portrays a lamp base by 

Robert W. Fuldner of New York City who is specializing 

in the making of fine wooden lamps. The one shown is a 

solid piece of maple, the carving representing Sagittarius 

raised in bas-relief from the solid central block which 
has been ebonized. 











SUGGESTIONS 
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For the Ceramist 





A NEW TECHNIQUE 


N THE May Show of the Cleveland Museum of 

Art there were shown a number of ceramic pieces 
by Viktor Schreckengost which won first prize in the 
Pottery Class. These and other pieces by Mr. 
Schreckengost are shown here. 

In these jars and bowls Mr. Schreckengost has de- 
veloped a new technique, one which we venture to 
think may cause controversy and be anathema to 
those potters who hold deeply to tradition and are 
devotees of the wheel and its circular results. Be that 
as it may, the possibilities in this technique are 
challenging. 

The idea is a simple one. It consists of adapting to 
objects of use the techniques of the sculptor, for- 
merly reserved for statues or bas-reliefs. Perhaps we 
should say the technique of the stone carver for 
Mr. Schreckengost does not add clay to his forms but 
cuts clay away from the solid block until he achieves 
his desired end. Thus pottery acquires sculptural 
quality. It is freed from the limitation of the rounded 
form imposed upon it by the traditional wheel. 

To begin with, the potter must have a block of 
clay larger than his finished form. To fire properly, 





even when refined in shape, this clay must be 
thoroughly wedged and no air pockets can be al- 
lowed or it will explode in the firing. This means 
real elbow grease if the piece is to be of any size. 
The clay used must have a strong texture and in ex- 
perimenting, the potter may want to mix his clays, 
adding some grog perhaps, to strengthen the whole 
mass. It must have the correct moisture content to 
carve well, maintain its shape, but not dry too fast. 

With the clay block ready and of the right overall 
shape, the outside of the object is carved upside 
down so that the moisture is retained in what will 
ultimately be the inside of the bowl. When the out- 
side is sufficiently dry to retain its shape it is turned 
right side up and the inside scooped out. 

Mr. Schreckengost has only experimented with this 
technique for several months. The pieces he showed 
in the May show had rather thick walls in keeping 
with the “hewn” quality of the method employed 
but the walls might, of course, be of any thickness. 
Not only this but handles, spouts or any additional 
carving can be made part of the whole. 

These first pieces Mr. Schreckengost roughened 


These forms give the quality of sculpture to which Viktor Schreckengost finds this technique is so well adapted. 
Photographs this page and the next courtesy of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 








somewhat on the outside with a toothed tool and 
then covered with a slip of blackbird clay. They were 
given an opalescent off-white glaze inside. There 
is nothing to prevent imaginative treatments in pat- 
terns or low relief carving or whatever glazes carry 
out the potter’s idea. 




































In one vase, which Mr. Schreckengost calls his 
““Lagenaria” (gourd in Latin) a further experiment 
of carving first the lower half then the upper and 
then fusing them together was tried. This piece Mr. 
Schreckengost claims proves his credo that pottery 
need not be functional but should be sculpturally fine 
enough to justify its existence by its beauty of form 
alone. 

This is a somewhat challenging statement on which 
we'd like to hear from our readers. 

In analyzing this new technique it would seem to 
give great latitude to the potter to express himself 
in creative designing as any forms may be used and 
molds may be made for repetition or for industrial 
use. 

However, it is bound to be a more painstaking and 
slow method of production and for the accustomed 
shapes of bowls, vases, plates, or cups it seems to us 
it will never supplant pieces thrown on the wheel. 
For people have eaten off rounded plates and drunk 
from rounded cups or goblets for too many thou- 
sands of years to change. It will, however, add to the 
potter’s technical repertory and give him one more 
string to his bow. It is an interesting development 
with which we advise our potters to experiment. 

Viktor Schreckengost who was born in 1906 in 
Sebring, Ohio, attended the Cleveland School of 
Art, where he is now head of the department of 
design. He also studied ut the Kunstgewerbeschule 
in Vienna. He has won many prizes in international 
and national exhibitions and his work is in most of 
the important museums of the country, including the 
Metropolitan and the Cleveland Museum of Art. He 
has been a prize-winner in such exhibitions as The 
May Show of the Cleveland Museum of Art and 
the Robineau Memorial Exhibition of the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Art. He has had many industrial 
connections, designing things as widely differentiated 
as cab bodies for the White Motor Company, dishes 
for the American Limoges Company, appliances for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and toys for the Murray 
Ohio Company. 





The maker gives these forms fanciful names, such as the Lagenaria Vase above, with white crackle glazed spots, and 
the Souari nut bowl. 
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For the Metalworker 


EXPERIMENTS LEAD TO SUCCESS 


HIS ARTICLE was intended as a discussion on color 

in jewelry but it turned into something else of 
real value. Our first port of call was the shop and 
workbench of Paul A. Lobel at 165 West 4th Street, 
New York City, and here we stayed. We discussed 
far more than color, for from color we wandered to 
many further fields but color led us into them. 

First a word of Mr. Lobel himself. He has always 
been a designer and metalworker, opening this shop 
in 1944. He is a member of the Designer-Craftsmen 
Society and an authority and enthusiast in his 
subject. 

Precious stones were the first to be discussed. 
These will of course give beautiful color to jewelry 
but to Mr. Lobel there seems to have been so much 
extraordinarily bad design in the setting of such 
stones that it seems as though they had been thought 
of as wealth and that so long as they were in evi- 
dence how they were shown made little difference. 
Primitive peoples used whatever materials were at 
hand for their jewelry and right here was the point 
at which we started to leave color. For one of the 
striking things about Mr. Lobel’s approach to his 
work is his vast interest in experimentation and the 
use of materials. It distresses him that so many peo- 
ple fail to see the interest in the things which sur- 
round them or the possibilities involved in them. 
Mr. Lobe! has strong convictions. First and foremost, 
he believes that iewelry designing enters the sculp- 
tor’s field. That a person with a feeling for form can 





Sculpture in silver by Paul Lobel in which the illusion 
of the horse is made vivid through flat planes and 
masterly use of material. 
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Paul Lobel exhibits a piece of his hammered brass. 


create in jewelry sculpture which has a use value. He 
believes that one must know techniques of course but 
that techniques merely give you the power to trans- 
late your materials into form. It is for this reason 
that sculpture in metal holds such a fascination for 
him. He claims the designer must start with his 
idea, and translate this through his material into three 
dimensional form. Only in that way can he give 
to the beholder the impression of his thought. When 
the idea and untortured free material flow together 
then the finished piece will satisfy. 

In experimenting, and here we dip again into color, 
the craftsman has many possibilities: semi-precious 
stones, crystals, glass, petrified wood, enamels which 
have of course a long history of their own behind 
them, and plastics. Mr. Lobel has experimented with 
plastics and has found them somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory. They are too soft and subject to the scratching 
of abrasives. This is especially true if used in rings. 
For pins or pendants they are often successful. Plas- 
tics are undergoing so many changes through con- 
stant experimentation that the chances are their de- 
ficiences will be overcome one of these days and 
craftsmen should, therefore, always keep abreast of 
their new developments. 

Color in jewelry has certain dangers, Mr. Lobel 
emphasized. If properly used it can enharice a form, 
but the glitter of the color will also often overshadow 
the form and take away from it. Then, too, the color 
must go with the costume of the wearer so the use is 
often limited, whereas silver or gold will suit all colors. 

















Destroying the chrysalides 
and reeling the cocoons. 


. from the modest peasant who cultivates the cocoon, known 
as “sericulture” comes forth the fabulously rich and luscious 
fibre called “silk’’. Scalamandré famed throughout the world 
for his exotic brocades, breathless damasks and his modern 
interpretation of French lampas is now weaving a new 
collection of siik fabrics that thrill the eye and caress the 
hand ... one might well say .. . “fabrics you can feel with 
your eyes”. 


. . asa public service to the discriminating home owner and 
in tribute to the artistic ingenuity of the Interior Decorators 
of America, Scalamandré has prepared an interesting brochure 
incorporating briefly the fascinating history of “silk and seri- 
culture”. This brochure is now available through your local 
decorator or authorized distributors of Scalamandré fabrics. 
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Don’t throw them away! 








Your scraps of silver and gold, 
even your filings, have value. 
Save them carefully. Then send 
them to us for credit against an 
order for new silver. 


For details on how to get the 
most for your scrap, write to 
our Craft Service Department. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Precious metals since 1867 
82 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 



















It's EASY to Weave with Smooth 


Strong ily @ Yarns 


Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make--will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily ... for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment. Send to- 
day for samples, prices and your copy of our latest 
booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions’ — sent 
free postpaid. Use coupon. 











WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, WN, C. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 























Often this point is neglected by the owner with the 
result that the whole effect is harmed, just as an in- 
appropriate picture will lend an inharmonious note 
to a room. 


During the war when materials were scarce Mr. 
Lobel devised designs which were saving in materials. 
These were accomplished by either cutting out areas 
with care and using such pieces in juxtaposition to 
the original piece or by designing with space; i.e., 
enclosing areas. Examples of these ideas are shown 
in the illustrations. 


Such experimenting is invaluable to the success- 
ful professional craftsman, according to Mr. Lobel, 
for in many instances he will be enabled to cut costs 
by saving both material and labor and this is an im- 
portant factor in designing. So is the use of mechan- 
ical elements, the fastening of a buckle for instance, 
which should be made not only to work but to be- 
come part of the design rather than applied decora- 
tion. In many such designs it is often easier to start 
elaborately and prune down unti! both the desired 
mechanical perfection and the simplicity of design 
are merged. Always in designing keep the intended 
use constantly in mind and remember that jewelry 
when worn may give a totally different effect than 
in the hand. Also it is wise to so design one’s work 
that it cannot easily be duplicated by machine. 
Otherwise you will find your design reproduced by 
machine often without your consent. 





A buckle in which the functional needs become part of 
the design. 


The two pins below show clearly Mr. Lobel's careful 
use of cut-out material. 





This practical and theoretical advice from Mr. 
Lobel may be summed up in three words: Think— 
Experiment — Understand, advice from which all 
craftsmen may benefit at all times. 





In the pin above Mr. Lobel's use of outlining an area 
to create an interesting design is demonstrated. 
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For the Needleworker 
STITCHES FOR DECORATION 


T Is our desire to bring in this section advice to the 

present generation of needleworkers, so that they 
will break away from tradition, stage a quiet little 
revolution of their own and take the reins of gov- 
ernment into their own hands. Why do revolutions 
start? Because of dissatisfaction. How are they 
hatched? By plots. How are they consolidated? By 
constructive action. So now let’s plot! Let’s plot 
how to use some of the stitches we showed in the 
last issue in an exciting, new manner. Can this be 
done? Let’s try. 


Let’s try it on an apron, supposedly the most 
prosaic thing a woman uses. But let’s make an apron 
not for everyday use but for party use. One which 
will do two things: not only cover a party dress 
while dinner is being served, but look like one as well. 
If we do this we might start an apron revolution— 
even a dress revolution! People might wear their 
aprons instead of their dresses! 








First we must select our material. It must have 
certain attributes. It must be the right weight to 
protect the dress it covers, but it must not be too 
heavy or clumsy. A pique, perhaps, a linen which 
can be lightly starched, a crisp percale. It must wash 
well. It must be made with as few fussy details as 
possible and iron easily. 


Then comes our pattern. This will depend on use 
and material as does all design. You must decide 
if your apron is to have a bib, pockets, tie strings 
or zippers and in planning these you must think of 
the decorative motifs you plan to use. The apron 
must be easy to take off and on, the details must have 
common sense. These illustrations are not patterns— 
they are suggestions. Expect to experiment before you 
decide just how your apron will be made, even if it 
takes considerable time. Don’t charge this to the cost 
of the first apron. After you have made eight or ten 
aprons you can determine your costs and allow to 





Color contrast captures the eye in this apron 
without bib. Waist band, apron strings and 
patch kets are in bright color against black, 
dark blue or green of the apron. One version of 
buttonhole stitch makes the scallops A, another 
the flower petals B, still another leaves. For 
that gay touch of sophistication, insert bright- 
colored glass buttons in scallops and flower cen- 
ter. The heavier the thread and the larger the 
scallops, the more style for the apron. With suf- 
ficient skill the flowers might be worked in nee- 
diepoint lace. The individual quality of such 
work will be well worth while. 





each a small percentage for design which will soon 
pay you for the original time spent on working it out. 
In this you act as does any manufacturer who absorbs 
his original cost of models and tooling in his ultimate 
price. If you are not used to pattern making, once 
you have your basic idea in mind, it might be wise to 
get professional help. Remember that the smartness 
of the apron will depend largely on the smartness 
of the cut. 


Right here is a point which must be decided. 
Should the apron be hand sewn or sewed on the 
machine? There is no question that an apron sewn by 
hand is a finer product, but here our element of cost 
enters with a big bang. If such hand sewing adds 
several hours work and a consequent higher price 
which would make the sale of the apron less likely, 
we advise the machine provided this is used skillfully 
and well. Spend your time on the decoration rather 
than on the foundation. 


Now we come to color and decoration, the thing 
which is really fun. In thinking this out remember 





Additional motifs are done in stitches, illus- 
trated in the last issue of “Craft Horizons” on 
pages 22 and 23. In the abstracted cedar 
branch, cross stitch and surface stitches are al- 
ternated to give richness of texture. Four tones 
of green could be used. Stems satin or couching 
stitch. For a light effect a simple running stitch 
may be used in the rose leaves. For a heavy 
effect combine use of a loose buttonhole stitch 
and a satin stitch. The peony appears in the 
satin stitch, rows varying in width and angled to 
give form. Shades of rose or white could be 
used. Center of beads, sequins or detached 

chain stitch. 


we are planning a party apron. It must be gay and 
charming as well as practical. Your embroidery will 
look best on a plain ground of green or blue or what- 
ever appeals to you. Select stitches which will give 
a fine effect quickly. Select bright, cheerful colors. 
Use more than just silks or wools. Use ribbon or 
braid, these brilliant new non-tarnishing metals, 
whatever you wish which will give you a desired 
effect. Splash your color on as though you were 
painting free hand. Learn to improvise as you go 
along. Or if this seems too difficult, follow your own 
drawings. In our illustrations we show you what we 
mean, the various steps we would ourselves follow 
to achieve our desired ends. 


From dissatisfaction with your old achievements, 
through much thought and plotting along lines such 
as these, after discouragements from which you must 
bounce back undismayed, you will consolidate your 
revolution and achieve your desired end; a new, 
exciting product which is your own through and 
through. 
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For the Weaver 





Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 
Assistant Professor of Design, U niversity of California, Berkeley 


Textiles by Lynn Alexander Exhibited in Portland 
By Rachel Griffin, Oregon Ceramic Studio 


A T A recent exhibition of his work in the Oregon 

Ceramic Studio, Lynn Alexander, young Oregon 
weaver, put emphasis on textiles suitable for use in 
houses, offices, and public buildings. The weaver’s 
use of color, his handling of textures and his choice 
of materials combined to produce a rare usableness 
which could be said to be the keynote of the show and 
of Mr. Alexander’s work. 

Visitors to the show noted an unusual combina- 
tion of qualities which made the textiles especially 
attractive to those who wish to extend the use of fine 
hand-weaving in contemporary interiors. Pieces ex- 
hibited were composed chiefly of drapery lengths, 
upholstery materials and rugs, as shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

Color in the weavings is both strong and rich. Red 
is apparently a favored hue with the weaver, but a 
number of combinations of greys, in clear, unequiv- 
ocal tones (figure 1) and brown used with white in 
broad, equal stripes, also appeared. There were a 
few of the popular green, yellow-green, yellow com- 
binations and the two pieces in which the usually 


bright reds went toward mulberry. Throughout the 
exhibition the color, though strong, is disciplined, as 
is the design. 

The latter is modern in its simplicity and strong 
balance; but the pieces are far from being exclusively 
for the modern interior and indeed suggest a wide 
variety of contexts. Design and color are both so 
used that the pieces would take their place as im- 
portant decorative elements in any interior but would 
not require that the whole room be keyed to the 
textiles in it. Textures, especially in the drapery and 
upholstery materials, have been handled with the 
same controlled touch. Surfaces are interesting and 
varied but never obtrusive. In figure 2 loops are used 
and their shadows in some lights form an exceedingly 
pleasing and unusual surface effect, but the drapery 
remains a fine piece of cloth and does not become a 
vehicle for virtuosity or experimentation. 

Durable, simple materials—most!y cottons, now 
readily available—plus skilled looming add utility 
to the aesthetic usableness of the design, color and 
texture. 





Above, left, red and white mixture, corded surface effect. Prize winning drapery in Wichita, Kansas, craft exhibition, 
1945. At right, red drapery with chartreuse and grey loops. 
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Above, hand woven textiles by Lynn Alexander exhibited in the gallery of the Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland. 


Above, left, rug material in reds with blue. Above, right, drapery length in greys with white accent. 


























For the Woodworker 


THE FUTURE OF FURNITURE CARVING 


ILL CARVING on furniture ever again become part 
of the current vogue or have the smooth sur- 
faces of our streamlined furniture come to stay? 
This is the question which woodworkers and carvers 
must ask. We believe they themselves must answer 
it through experimenting in work which is so good 


that in itself it starts a new era of style. 


In so doing more than just skill will have to be 
taken into consideration. Basic to the whole problem 
are the costs involved in labor. This was not a con- 
sideration for the Italian, French and English crafts- 
men of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The ornately 
carved furniture of those days was largely ordered 
by the wealthy upper crust of society who did not 
count their pennies when the trappings of formal 
court life were involved. The result if anything was 
over-ornamental so that it may be that our present- 
day imposed consideration of costs will be a bless- 


ing in disguise. It will force us to simplify. No longer 


will a whole table or seat be carved in so compli- 
cated a manner that it is difficult to see the wood for 
the leaves. Rather will the modern craftsman have 
to use his carving as a highlight to smooth surfaces, 
an accent to heighten interest in the whole. The pos- 
sibilities of this approach are dramatically shown 
in the lamp base by Mr. Fuldner shown on Page 57. 
Another avenue through which costs may be cut is 
by the use of carefully thought out techniques. 
Roughing out as far as possible by power tool, elim- 
ination of time consuming details, the use of large 
flat surfaces which create effects easily, devising new 


and specialized tools for specific purposes. 


Natural or stylized nature forms seem to have 
been the motif used by most woodcarvers, perhaps 
because they were simple folk who loved their work 
and lived simple lives close to nature in spite of the 
lords and ladies for whom they worked. Leaves are 


their favorite subject—oak leaves, acanthus leaves, 
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grape leaves. Sometimes naturalistic, sometimes so 
stylized it is hard to recognize them for what they 
are. The rounded fluted scallop shell was a favorite 
in the Chippendale era, as were the claw feet of ani- 
mals clasping a ball, the heads of lions, and with the 
French and Pennsylvania Dutch often flowers were 
used. 


Few if any of these old carvings would be appro- 
priate to modern furniture but in a modern interpre- 
tation of the same inspirational source, our old 
friend Mother Nature, might lie the answer to the 
craftsmen of the present day. Leaves, flattened, 
streamlined, smoothed, could well vie with their curly 
forerunners of the 18th century. Animal or human 
forms integrated as part of a panel, grape vines form- 
ing the inspiration for a modern sconce, all these and 
many more suggestions come to mind. 


Is it perhaps time for the craftsmen of the present 
day to relax from the austerity of what is called 
“Modern Furniture”? Could a new style be shaped 
by craftsmen to whom woodcarving is a joy and ne- 
cessity? Consider what is meant by “modern” for 
just a moment. Is is not that which satisfies the user 
of today, whether that today be in 1847, 1947 or 
2047? Perhaps the man, or woman, of 1947 would 
welcome a change from that which was popular in 
1927. We hope some fine craftsman will come for- 
ward to demonstrate our thesis. 





1847 


The 17th, 18th and 19th Century pieces on these pages, from the 
Encyclopedia of Furniture by Aronson, copyright 1938, are used by per- 
mission of Crown Publishers. 





1947 


Modern group from a Swedish book, 
Foreningen for Svensk Hemslojd. 





2047 


Monsterblad Utgivna 


av 
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PREVAILING WINDS 


By Frances Wright Caroe, Director of America House 








This section of CRAFT Horizons is solely for the practicing craftsmen whose incomes 
are in part or wholly derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are pulled. 
for here are met the realities of dollars and cents which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as 
tricky as a glaze, intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, as smooth as 
molten crystal, and completely fickle as to color, form, and function. 








FOREWORD 


HE INTRODUCTION of Prevailing Winds comes as 

a result of constant requests from readers of 
Craft Horizons and others for information of a 
more practical nature on marketing trends. Five 
headings will constitute the breakdown for this de- 
partment: Retail, Wholesale, Architects’ and Dec- 
orators’ notes; Styling and Personal. Let those who 
believe that commercialism should not touch the 
crafts or that fine hand arts should not be commer- 
cialized read no further. 

First we wish to explain our purpose and clarify 
certain terms. This will perforce limit our material in 
this issue. Our observations are based on the practical 
experience of merchandising handcrafts. 

Since its inception in 1941, America House has been 
a proving ground for contemporary craft work of the 
United States. It is a unique organization in that it 
is national in scope and exclusively regulated in its 
merchandising and marketing practices by articles 
made by hand. Its specialized activities make avail- 
able a retailing picture of great value to the crafts- 
man. The hand arts of this country are being estab- 
lished on a business basis of their own through 
America House and other marketing outlets and they 
are thus becoming increasingly a part of the national 
economy. Sales through America House are not 
confined to one large metropolitan outlet in New 
York City alone, for through its wholesale depart- 
ment America House provides a further proving 
ground for the hand arts. In this it acts as an agent 
for the craftsman who needs one, just as a writer, a 
musician or an artist needs one. 

Wholesaling must perforce be regulated in its ac- 
tivities by the limitations of handmade articles. 
“Limited Editions” is an appropriate name applicable 
to wholesale sales, for the sale of handmade articles 
is limited to the amount craftsmen can produce with- 
out exceeding their individual capacities. This must 
never be forgotten. Wholesaling through America 
House covers sales in the United States as well as 
export to other countries. Thus the craftsmen’s mar- 
kets are greatly enlarged from local to national and 
international without the demand of mass production. 

News of the needs of the specialized fields of 
architects and decorators will be given as occasion 
arises. 

In the styling section will be given hints from the 





prevailing markets on color trends, requirements in 
accessories, and the “why’s” from a sales viewpoint 
of what makes an article sell. This is in no respect 
information on design but it may help in the con- 
ception of a design. 

Personal notes will cover the activities and where- 
abouts of practicing craftsmen. We are sure all crafts- 
men are interested in what other craftsmen are doing. 
As we are unable to cover the whole country com- 
prehensively we solicit and will appreciate whatever 
news you can send us. 

Correspondence directed to this department will be 
answered here in the following issue when space is 
available; otherwise it will be answered by mail. 


RETAIL 

As we go to press there is not much activity in the 
retail markets with the exception of that in the gift 
shops at summer resorts. July and August are always 
the months with the fewest sales of the year for shops 
in the cities. As a rule, the shops having their best 
business in the summer do not have sales of the high- 
est quality articles, simply because of the transient 
customers, the time of year, and the consequent ef- 
fect on the needs and desires in gifts. There are 
exceptions, of course, and they are usually in particu- 
larly well-established and superior shops in areas 
where summer homes are maintained. Imported hand- 
made articles are appearing in increasing numbers 
and although much publicized and advertised, they 
are not superior in either workmanship or design to 
those made in the United States. Also the prices of 
good imports are plenty high. Craftsmen should 
watch the imports of handmade accessories closely. 
for their greatest competition will come from them. 

It might be interesting to review briefly the past 
six months in respect to retail sales. It parallels rather 
closely the fluctuations in the sales of manufactured 
articles in decorative accessories. January and Febru- 
ary held up very well. There was a falling off in 
March. April was the low point, with buying picking 
up again the last of May and during June, although 
not ahead of last year. There has not been much of 
importance that is new to be seen during this period, 
but it is a satisfaction to note that, although there is 
not much that is new, the quality in handmade arti- 
cles is the best to be found. Manufactured articles 
have not improved in quality and, although the 
craftsmen can certainly improve their products, the 




















manufacturers are not too close on their heels. Re- 
member always it is the craftsmen’s “place in the 
sun” to lead the field in uniqueness and quality. 


WHOLESALE 


During July and August, when retail sales are low, 
wholesale buying is most active. This is the time of 
year when buyers are purchasing stock for the fall 
months and Christmas business. 

So you should have your new pieces, on which 
orders may be given, ready to show now, for one 
half of the craftsmen’s income is derived from or- 
ders taken during these two months, for delivery 
from September first to December first. 


There has been a distinct lag since the first of the 
year in all wholesale buying. This is due to the desire 
on the part of all shops, both large and small, to 
reduce their inventories. These inventories were the 
result of continuous, heavy buying during the war 
years, in order to meet the excessive demands of the 
buying public. They are now greatly reduced and 
there will not be enough to cover fall needs unless 
replenishments are made. However, buyers at present 
are being most discriminating: they want and need 
the unique articles craftsmen can produce. 


From July to the end of August there is an almost 
continuous chain of gift shows scheduled, from coast 
to coast, across the United States. Buyers have done 
most of their purchasing of Christmas cards prior to 
June. So you see how important it is to be prepared 
at the right time. If you become preoccupied with 
summer sales at this time and neglect getting whole- 
sale orders you will find yourself with a pitifully 
small amount of work when fall comes. 


The buyer puts in his orders early for more than 
one reason. He must have a constantly well-stocked 
shop, so he orders ahead to assure a steady flow of 
new things to show and sell. Then too, when business 
picks up, as it always does in September, the shop- 
keeper has no time to interview salesmen or to go out 
to find merchandise. It is vitally important, for the 
craftsman in particular to be prepared with new 
things well ahead of time so that he will, on receiv- 
ing orders, have time for the fabrication of fine 
quality articles. Always look ahead and be fore- 
armed. 


Unless a craftsman can do a fair amount of whole- 
sale production he will not prosper. He must insure 
himself a comfortable income through a wide dis- 
tribution for his products rather than through con- 
centrated sales in one area. It is unwise for a craftsman 
to limit his entire production to a single market or 
outlet. It will restrict his ideas, limit his designs and 
circumscribe his taste. The challenge in such sales 
is so limited that neither ideas nor work develop and 
grow. 


Wholesale markets are world-wide and the chal- 
lenge of meeting them highly provocative. There can 
be no complacency on the part of the craftsman who 
wishes to distribute his production through whole- 
sale channels for therein lies his future. 


ARCHITECTS' AND DECORATORS' NOTES 


Decorators are busy vacationing at this time, for, 
like the retailer, their low ebb is in the summer. 
September is a busy month for them. All craftsmen 
should maintain contacts with architects and dec- 
orators. Few localities where craftsmen might work 
are very far from either an architect or a decorator, 
for they are to be found in densely populated areas 
and in scattered small communities. Many exciting 
new approaches in architecture are forming in which 
a craftsman can find a definite place for his work. 
There has not been as yet enough building to show 
this trend, but do not miss any opportunity to work 
with either an architect or a decorator. This column 
will welcome correspondence from architects and 
decorators as to their needs which craftsmen can fill. 
Such correspondence can be of real service to the 
craftsmen and uncover sources for both the architects 
and decorators. 


STYLING 

From the first of the year a very definite decline 
in the sale of jewelry has occurred. We know jewelry 
is a pet occupation of a great many craftsmen, but 
we advise you not to rely on it this year for your 
livelihood. For those of you who have found jewelry 
profitable during the last few years and now find your 
outlets disappearing, we recommend you make pill 
boxes (do not make any box without a handmade 
hinge), compacts, tea strainers—in other words, small 
objects in which you might use jewelry techniques. 
Unfortunately, most people who make jewelry are 
unskilled in the most valuable technique in metal- 
smithing, namely, hammering (raising and planish- 
ing). No one should limit himself to making jewelry 
alone. The field for the metal craftsman is extra- 
ordinarily bright if he will attain the skills to do 
really important articles, such as tea services, after 
dinner coffee sets, other “hollow ware” such as bowls 
and vases, as well as flatware, such as table services 
and serving pieces. We are going to emphasize again 
and again the importance of flawless workmanship 
and the necessity for individual, artistic expression 
in each article craftsmen wish to sell. Another thing 
to take note of is that almost everything must be 
made for a definite use or purpose. The September 
issue of House and Garden is presenting its selection 
of colors for 1947-48. We think this should be of par- 
ticular interest to potters, weavers and those printing 
textiles. 


PERSONALS 

Myra and Leonard Rankin are settled in a new 
home and workshop on a small acreage near Ben- 
nington, New Hampshire, and are hard at work 
making up for time lost during their winter sojourn 
in Florida. 

Beatrice Wood from Hollywood, California, is one 
of the judges at the Haeger Pottery competition 
which will take place in September at Dundee, [I- 
linois. From there she plans to attend the opening 
of an exhibition of her new work in the gallery of the 
Educational Council at America House in New York 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Challenge from Italy 


HE POSTWAR revival of handicrafts in Italy, and 

the movement which is fostering and developing 
them for export to this country, present a direct 
challenge to craftsmen here. It is not the machine 
which rivals the handcrafts, but rather the craftsman 
and designer of superior skills who puts other hand- 
workers to the test. 

The House of Italian Handicrafts, opened here 
last April, at 217 East 49th Street, is a project of 
Handicraft Development, Inc., to further the re- 
habilitation of Italian handicraft industries and to 
put their products back into world markets. It is a 
non-profit organization to help the Italian artisans 
to help themselves. Materials, tools and most neces- 
sities of life still are critically short in Italy, where 
many centers of production, also, were destroyed. 

The display on two floors of the little house in 
Forty-ninth Street is completely renewed every two 
months and is sold only at wholesale to retail shops, 
from samples. The collection includes pottery, ce- 
ramics, enamels, glass, articles of carved wood, tex- 
tiles for draperies, napery, tooled leather, occasional 
furniture and many other items of merit from an 
artistic standpoint. 

A significant trend toward the acceptance here of 
the modern in Italian handcrafts, rather than the 
traditional, is an added force for putting local 





craftsmen on their toes. Copies and derivatives from 
Renaissance themes are not selling. Many of the 
pieces are styled, both in form and color, for the 
American market. The modern feeling particularly in 
textiles, glass and carved wood bowls is expressed 
with distinction. 

Bowls of fruit wood, probably pear, are polished to 
a soft luster with beeswax, enhancing their blond 
beauty. Designs return to nature, but in stylized in- 
terpretations as in the acorn, blown up giant-size for 
a capacious bowl, and the tray taken from a maple 
leaf. Fabrics, from gossamer linens to sturdy hemp. 
hand-loomed, show interesting textures in smart 
colorings and designs. 

Tableware also is distinctive, in both glass and 
china. A slender glass pitcher is swirled with narrow 
spiral stripes in variegated colors, with tumblers to 
match. Delicate designs in bright colors are fired on 
the outer surface of other drinking glasses. A series 
of topical plates, representing the twelve months, 
make bright and modern conversation pieces. 

American craftsmen will be able to meet the chal- 
lenge from abroad, we believe, and to profit by it. 
With a long tradition of native arts and crafts be- 
hind them on this Continent, craftsmen here have 
shown a notable increase of enthusiasm for the crafts 
during the war years and have shown visible im- 
provement in design and techniques. Cut off from 
foreign sources, they have come a long way on the 
path of originality. 


ey ie 


The pottery cabbage leaf, left foreground, is in dark green with white veining; enameled metal chalice is in red, 
with dark green lining its bowl, by Paolo di Pola; pumpkin bow! of polished pearwood, by Pecorini; the background 
fabric of vari-colored pastel squares, joined with bands of ribbed raw silk, is woven by Gegia Bronzini. 
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An Artist-Craftsman Tells 


low to Carve Wooden Birds 


By JOHN T. COOLIDGE 






WHITE-FRONTED GEESE CARVED BY THE AUTHOR AND MOUNTED ON WEATHERED DRIFTWOOD. 


Ed. Note: We are indeed indebted to “Animal 
Kingdom,” the magazine of the New York Zoological 
Society for permission to reprint this article which 
appeared in their January-February 1947 issue. Also 
to Mr. John T. Coolidge who kindly acquiesced in 


their decision. 


Mr. Coolidge has analyzed the steps he takes in 
the creation of his birds in a manner truly fascinating 
to the craftsman. It seems to us possible to extend 
this technique to whatever forms may happen to in- 
terest an individual: flowers, animals, or pure styliza- 
tion. We are sure our readers will be as appreciative 
as we, the Editors of “Crart Horizons,” are of the 
opportunity given them to read this article. 


OOD CARVING has proved to be a craft particu- 

larly suited to the portrayal of birds. For ex- 
ample, the best decoys, made by gunners untrained 
in the fine arts, are widely sought for decorative use. 
The finest ones bring to mind some of the masterly 
and treasured work of ancient Chinese sculptors. 


I have tried many methods, and finally have ar- 
rived at the procedure described here, which is not 
necessarily the best or only method, since each crafts- 
man will, in time, settle down to ways best suited to 


his purposes and talents. 


The first step is to draw the plan and profile of the 
shape to be carved. Pencil drawings from life are 
useful in making the design, and even if the living 





Fig. A Template of Plan. 


model is too lively for a finished drawing, repeated 
attempts will serve as an aid to memory. Observa- 
tions of wild birds are of great value, but the spade 
work can best be done with captive birds. To this end, 
the usefulness of a well kept collection where birds are 
in gocd health and spirits cannot be too highly ap- 
praised. I find it profitable to make round trips of 
five hundred miles to the New York Zoological Park 
in quest of data, and consider those who live nearer 
to be envied. 


Those with no aptitude for drawing may take heart 
from the success of the above-mentioned gunners, 
who usually depend upon memory alone. A bird can 
he designed from memory and completed without 
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reference to the model. The finished bird may be a 
failure, but when the craftsman puzzles over the 
shape it so increases his powers of observation that 
the second attempt (after careful and prolonged study 
of the live bird) will be a great improvement upon 





Fig. B Template of Profile. 


the first. Further sharpening of the powers of observa- 
tion and memory by repeating the same procedure 
will bring such familiarity that a competent worker 
will have every likelihood of success. 


Chinese and Japanese artists prefer to paint or 
carve from their knowledge alone, and consider it 
important to have the subject out of sight while they 
are at work. They believe that copying is an imitative 
process which catches nothing more than the surface 
appearance of nature. 

If experimenting with the shapes is desired, pre- 


liminary practice with modeling wax will be less 
laborious than spoiling numerous pieces of wood, 





Fig. C Block marked for sawing. 


yet this is an unflattering medium for portraying 
birds. Working in wax requires skill and experience 
to produce a plausible result. As confidence is gained, 
it is probable that the best carvings are made by 
fashioning the final material directly. 


If more than one bird of the same pattern is to be 
carved, cut out two cardboard templates, one for the 
plan (A) and one for the profile (B). Since the grain 
of the wood must be parallel to the bird’s beak, it is 
usually easier and makes a stronger carving to use 
separate pieces for the head and body. Trace the out- 
line of the plan on the upper surface of a pine block 
(C), using the template to guide the pencil, and trace 
the profile on the side of the block, keeping the out- 
lines in line with each other. This block is divided 
into upper and lower halves, the two having been 
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glued together with a sheet of paper between. Thus the 
blocks can be pried apart after the carving is 
completed. 


For making birds, I prefer white pine, but there are 
many other suitable kinds of wood. Small branches 
of white pine have closer grain than large stems and 
are ideal for fine work. 


If a bandsaw is to be had, the plan is sawed out 
by bandsaw. Otherwise use a power jigsaw, or, lacking 
that, a hand fretsaw. With the plan sawed, the central 
cut-out is now free to be separated from the block, 
but, instead of removing it, leave it in place and nail 
the waste wood to it with slender nails. The block 
can now be laid on its side and the profile sawed, 
which will permit all waste wood to be pulled away, 





Fig. D Block completely sawed. 


leaving a shape with the correct plan and profile but 
with angular corners (D). These corners must be cut 
away by hand and the work carved to its final shape 


(E). 


When a short piece of pine branch is to be carved, 
it need not be squared. Instead, it is ripped in half 
and one of the halves screwed to a support or fixture 
(F). Saw the outline of the profile, using the template 
tacked directly above it to guide the saw blade. Then 
remove it from the fixture, hold it with the flat side 
up, mark with the outline of the plan, and saw again. 


The finished body now consists of an upper and 
lower half glued together. Pry these apart and hollow 
each half. There are several reasons for hollowing. 
The inside of a piece of wood shrinks less than the 
outside, sometimes causing the surface to crack. This 
danger is serious with life-size decoys, but less so 
with small pieces. Furthermore, when the body is 
halved, the head can be held strongly by a screw 
thrust upward from inside the body. Also a hollow 
bird is light and can be dropped or mishandled with 
less danger of breakage than a solid one. Another 
advantage is that the legs can be made of one piece 
of wire bent to a hairpin shape and thrust down 
through two holes in the lower half. This is stronger 
than two separate leg wires, which tend to loosen and 
twist. A wire of simple hairpin shape would cause 
the legs to straddle like an inverted V when the wood 
swells and would split the wood when it shrinks, 
but this can be obviated by bending the curved end 
of the vertical hairpin to a horizontal position at a 




















right angle to the rest, leaving as long a loop as there 
is room for (G). The springiness of the loop will 
leave the wood free to move. The leg wire is held by 
small staples driven inside the body and embedded 
in plastic wood. Cut out the head by the same process 
as the body, except that it need not be halved, and 
screw and glue it into place. 


The White-fronted Goose illustrated here has such 
a long neck that I departed from my usual practice. 
Instead of fastening the head with a screw, I inserted 
a curving metal rod into the body to serve as a neck. 
Both ends were anchored with plastic wood, and the 
neck filled out with the same material. This method 
is useful for any bird with a long or curved neck, such 
as a goose, swan or crane. If wood were used, the 
neck would have unavoidable weak places where the 
grain runs crosswise, whereas a neck of plastic wood 
stiffened by a central metal rod provides secure 
support for the head. 


When the head and legs are in place, glue the 
halves permanently together with waterproof plastic 
resin glue, first taking care to sandpaper off any paper 
that might stick from previous gluing. 





Fig. E Block carved and sanded. 


I prefer metal for the ends of wings where they 
stand away from the body. Cut these with scissors 
from sheet aluminum and give them convexity by 
hammering the concave side with a lead hammer 
against the end grain of a hollowed wooden block. 
Sink a recess as deep as the thickness of the metal 
in the bird’s back for each wing. Fasten the wings 
by small flat-head screws for which holes in the 
metal have been drilled and countersunk. 


The whole carving should now be sandpapered, 
though on this point opinions will differ. There are 
those who believe that a wood carving should show 
the mark of the tool and that sanding destroys its 
vigor and freshness. There is good company in both 
schools. The metal wings must be sanded as well, 
rubbing in all directions to give a surface to which 
oil paint will adhere. 


Use plastic wood to plug any irregularities or nail 
holes and to fill the cracks where the wings join the 
back. Cover screw heads on the wings with a mixturc 
of shellac and fine sawdust to fill the slots. 


Elaborate the two leg wires by coating them with 
plastic wood, to be carved when they are dry. These 
leg wires are cut with extra length for insertion into 
a piece of driftwood or other suitable stand. The 


feet may be cast in lead and cemented to the stand 
with thick shellac or white lead and further secured 
by a few very small wire nails. The advantage of lead 
for the feet is that they can be pressed down to fit 
the contour of the surface under them. Thick paint 
will fill any cracks or cavities between foot and leg. 





Fig. F Fixture for guiding work in bandsaw. 


To cast a foot in lead, make a wooden model or pat- 
tern of the foot and glue it to a flat piece of plywood 
or board. Paint the whole pattern, to resist moisture. 
Place a small box without top or bottom (known to 
foundrymen as a “drag”) upon this pattern, and 
tightly fill it with damp sand. Turn the “drag” and 
its contents upside down, and lift off the pattern. A 
cavity in the sand of the exact shape of the foot will 
be uncovered into which molten lead may be poured. 
It would require too much space to give full details 
of this molding and casting process which can be 
learned from any foundryman’s instruction book. 





Fig. G Wire for legs. 


Fig. H Ball and socket 
holder. 





Use glass eyes from a taxidermist glued into holes 
in the head with shellac. If the desired color is not 
obtainable, turn the eyes on a lathe from close-grained 
wood such as boxwood, dogwood or heartwood of red 
cedar. After painting, two coats of clear varnish will 
give them a glassy surface. 


This completes the carving, all but the painting, 
which can be done more easily before the bird is 
mounted on its stand or pedestal. To support the 
bird in any desired position while it is being painted, 
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a simple fixture is easily constructed. Cast two lead 
hemispheres in sand, drill them vertically through 
the central axis, and bolt them together. Clamp the 
bird’s legs between the hemispheres and place the 
sphere on a cup-shaped wooden base. This makes a 
ball and socket joint (H). 


To prepare the surface of the work for the final 
painting, several undercoats of oil paint must be 
applied. The first, or priming coat, will sink into the 
dry wood and cling better if it is thinned with tur- 
pentine. Each undercoat must be perfectly dry be- 
fore the next one is applied, otherwise the outer coat 
eventually will slide on the less dry undercoats and 
produce a cracked surface. A week is not too long 
for drying each under coat. Sandpaper the entire 
surface after each coat has dried. With three such 
coats, the surface should be almost like ivory, and 
ready for the final coloring. A shiny surface looks 
unlike feathers. It can be avoided by adding turpen- 
tine and a small proportion of dry color, obtainable 
in powder form from dealers in house paint, to the 
final coat. 


Colored surfaces in nature are usually more varied 
in hue than is generally realized. A brown bird will 
have some feathers a grayish-brown, others yellow or 
reddish-brown, and if a model of such a bird is 
painted a uniform brown, the surface will look like 
lifeless paint and not like feathers. 


Sable hair watercolor brushes are excellent for col- 
oring small models with oil paint. Although it is not 
absolutely necessary, a coat of flat drying varnish can 
be applied as a protection without causing the surface 
to shine. 


When the final painting is dry, place the bird on its 
stand, and it is then completed. 


Work of this sort is not only of value as an end in 
itself. Those who draw and paint will find their pro- 
ficiency improved by the practice of working in the 
round. They derive a closer awareness of the third 
dimension and an aptitude for depicting solidity in 
the flat picture. The work of coloring a solid bird 
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is also instructive to a bird painter. When making a 
picture he must observe and catch the local color or 
markings as well as the play of light upon the solid 
form of the bird. Thus two factors governing a bird’s 
appearance must be allowed for and represented in 





Fig. | Pattern for Goose feet and for a 
Crane's foot. 


one operation. When, instead of painting a picture. 
the painter colors the surface of a model, he is con- 
cerned only with the first of these factors. By practic- 
ing one phase at a time, he can proceed with better 
understanding to the more confusing problem of 
coping with both. 


In conclusion: here is a flattering medium which 
has been successfully worked by many persons with 
no artistic training. Not only does it provide a means 
for producing valued models, but it advances the 
worker’s skill in drawing and painting.’ 


Those who find charm in the subtle variety, color, 
form and attitudes of living birds can capture and 
give to others some of the loveliness which they have 
found so enchanting. 





* Suggested reading: 

Bird Portraiture. Tunnicliffe. The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. (How te draw birds.) 

The Artist’s Handbook of Materials and Techniques. Mayer 
The Viking Press, New York. 

Foundry Work. Wendt. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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American Craftsmen’s Educational and Cooperative 
Council Notes 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


Books for Browsers 


This was our summer exhibition. In arranging it 
we became quite proud of our library for a search 
for additional books made us realize it was :nore 
comprehensive than we had thought. The first sec- 
tion was devoted to books relating to design and 
color, the next was historical and from then on each 
craft was represented with a section of its own, well 
illustrated with examples of the work itself. We are 
grateful for the loan of several old books on dyeing 
from the Cooper Union Museum Library and several 
beautifully bound books lent by the Guild of Book 
Workers. Visitors have been urged to sit and read 
any books they wished. Somewhat to our surprise 
the exhibition has attracted many people and much 
favorable comment. 


Our library now comprises about two hundred 
books and a new comprehensive list is being prepared 
for which members may write. The following new 
books have been added recently: 


BOOKBINDING—Its Background & Technique, 


by Edith Diehl. Price $25.00. 

This book has only recently been published and it is 
probably the most comprehensive book on bookbinding 
ever to appear in this country. The first volume is de- 
voted to the History of Bookbinding and its practices with 
an interesting section on the variation in National Styles. 
Towards the end there are many illustrations of famous 
bindings. The second volume covers the techniques which 
are illustrated also. All in all this is a book indispensable 
to the bookbinder’s library. 


WOODCUTS & WOOD ENGRAVING—How I 
Make Them, by Hans Alexander Mueller. Price $9.00. 
Truly fascinating even to the layman, this book is also 
a mine of information for the craftsman who wishes to 
study the making of woodcuts. It is profusely illustrated 
in black and white and in color, it has technical instruc- 
tions which are easily followed and it stirs the imagination. 
We recommend it highly. 


STYLE TRENDS OF PUEBLO POTTERY. Price 
$5.00, and THE “RAIN BIRD”—A Study in Pueblo 
Design, by H. P. Mera. Price $5.00. 


POTTERY OF SANTO DOMINGO PUEBLO, by 


Kenneth M. Chapman. Price $5.00. 
These three books, 9”x12”, bound in paper covers, form 
a fascinating trio for the student of Indian design and 
craftsmanship. Published by the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology in Santa Fe, New Mexico, they are finely illustrated 
in color as well as black and white and the text is illumi- 
nating. They would be a valuable addition to any library. 


FOLK ART OF RURAL PENNSYLVANIA, by 


Frances Lichten. Price $10.00. 

This is a large and well gotten out book which covers 
the folk arts of Rural Pennsylvania in a most comprehen- 
sive and charming manner. The interesting text is illus- 
trated with many colored and black and white plates and 
the book is a “must” for any library which wishes to have 


a complete coverage on the historical background of 

American crafts. 

CREATING JEWELRY FOR FUN AND PROF- 
IT, by Andrew Dragunas. Price $3.00. 

This new and comprehensive little book of some 145 
pages covers the techniques of jewelry making from first 
steps through more complicated ones. It is illustrated with 
line drawings of tools and methods and photographs of 
finished pieces. It would be most helpful to the beginner 
who had to start by himself and could not work under 
direction. 

PALMETTO BRAIDING AND WEAVING, by 
Viva Cooke and Julia Sampley. Price $2.75. 

A truly delightful and informative book for all who wish 
to revive the old art of basket making with palmetto. We 
are sure it will be welcome news to many people spend- 
ing their winters in the South where the material may 
be had for the cutting. The clear and easily followed 
directions, illustrated with accuracy, make this book out- 
standing in its field. 

DISCOVERING DESIGN, by Marion Downer. 


Price $3.00. 

This book contains 98 illustrations, each taken from 
some nature form which illustrates in itself such points as 
symmetry, geometric design, balance, line, rhythm and so 
on. These are commented on in the text on the pages 
opposite the illustrations. It is a book delightful to look 
at, intriguing to study, and stimulating to the imagination. 
A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS, by Margaret 

Powers. Price $2.00. 

This book should have a sub-title, “For Little People,” 
for it is written especially for children. It describes many 
amusing and inexpensive ways of making things which 
would give a child scope for his imagination. Not a pro- 
found book but good for its purpose. 

MONSTERBLAD UTGIVNA AV FORENIN- 
GEN FOR SVENSK HEMSLOJD. 

A Swedish book on weaving with 10 colored loose leaf 
plates of interesting textiles and a small booklet of illus- 
trated threading directions skilled weavers could follow 
even though they could not read the Swedish text. 

In addition we have received some new and de- 
lightful books from England, “Life and Work of the 
People of England” by Dorothy Hartley and Mar- 
garet M. Elliot being the most interesting. Mr. M. D. 
C. Crawford’s well known portfolio, “One World of 
Fashion,” is on our shelves as are other interesting 
small books and pamphlets such as “The Pottery & 
Porcelain of New Jersey (1688-1900)” by the New- 
ark Museum” and “The Herb Garden” by Dorothy 
Bovee Jones which we have not the space to review 
in detail. 

Our fall season will open in mid-September with 
an exhibition of new and exciting work by Beatrice 
Wood of California. 


NEW PAMPHLET—A new pamphlet, “Pricing 
and Marketing for Craftsmen,” is in the course of 
preparation and will be ready for distribution Sep- 
tember rst. The cost will be roc a copy. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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News from the Affiliated Groups 


WE WELCOME OUR NEW GROUP 


THE MARLI WEAVERS, of Chicago, organized 
as a Guild in May, 1946. It now boasts a member- 
ship of 22, who enthusiastically attend monthly 
meetings for tutoring, criticism and discussion, usu- 
ally with Mrs. Marli Ehrman. Mrs. Ehrman has 
been in charge of the Textile Department of the In- 
stitute of Design in Chicago since it was founded in 


1935. 

Mrs. Allan D. Parsons, president for 1947-48, re- 
ports that the group places emphasis in weaving on 
original design, with a proper sense of proportion, 
texture, suitability and color. Much work is done 
with plastics and the newer synthetic yarns in an 
attempt to create fabrics for specific industrial use. 

Most people in the field of design know that the 
Institute of Design in Chicago was founded by the 
late Lazlo Haholy-Nagy, the Bauhaus group in Ger- 
many, of which Marli Ehrman also was a member. 

Other officers elected for the term are: Mrs. E. W. 
Badenoch, vice-president and program chairman; 
Mrs. Ben T. Wright, treasurer, and Mrs. John Leete, 
secretary. 

Interesting developments in arts and crafts are re- 
ported by THE ASSOCIATION OF HANDICRAFT 
GROUPS OF MASSACHUSETTS which voted in 
April to appoint an Arts & Crafts Supervisor for the 
summer to work mainly in the western part of the 


state. 

Mrs. Gladys Hay, an experienced instructor at Smith Voca- 
tional School has been appointed and began her work on June 
23d. Mrs. Hay will make a survey of the area, holding meet- 
ings in towns and cities having groups of handicraft members, 
for the purpose of stimulating interest, finding hidden and un- 
known talent with a view to forming classes in the autumn. 
Already the response has been gratifying. The work will be 
especially valuable this summer because the Association voted 
at its annual meeting in June to have an exhibit and sale at 
the Eastern States Exposition to be held at West Springfield 
September 14-21. 

THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Pennsy!- 
vania, once again have stepped up their activity with 
the resumption of regular bi-monthly meetings. 

Without recording any formal exhibits for the year, group 
members, never-the-less, are showing eagerness to share any 
newly-acquired technique or material with others. 

At a meeting in the Hill Top Studio in Verona, the recent 
work of several members was shown. In March, at a meeting 
in the Davenport’s house in New Hope, Miss Berta Frey 
showed her interesting “Weavers’ Collection.” Members met 
in May, at the Old Town House in Philadelphia, and later 
attended the exhibition at the Art Alliance. Two representa- 
tives from the Associated Handweavers attended the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the American Craftsmen Co- 
operative Council, Inc., in New York, in May. 

Increasing interest is being shown in “Handcraft Horizons,” 
according to Mrs. W. J. Humphrey, secretary-treasurer of 
Associated Handweavers. “Its merits are being discussed at the 
meetings and we find that the consensus of opinion is that it 
is a valuable magazine to which all craftsmen should 
subscribe.” 

THE CATSKILL ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD 
reports a most successful annual meeting on June 21, 
at the Cultural Center in Catskill. 

A fine exhibit of work by winter classes was shown. A 
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most enlightening talk on the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative League, telling of its aims, standards and ac- 
complishments was given by Mrs. Sanford Eastgate. Many 
members expressed pleasure in Craft Horizons, 28 members 
already have subscribed. To show its appreciation of the bene- 
fit Catskill has received the group voted, as a guild, to take 
out a $10 sustaining membership in the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council. Plans were made to organize two more 
classes, one in representation and one in crafts. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: Mrs. Percy W. 
Decker, president; Mrs. Clarence Howland, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Donald Dean, second vice-president; Mrs. William Mc- 
Vey, third vice-president; Mrs. E. Clark Reed, fourth vice- 
president; Miss Edith M. Luce, secretary and Mrs. H. Clifford 
Smith, treasurer. 


THE LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS reports an upsurge of interest in the 
hand crafts, with special emphasis on weaving. 

Response to the over-all contribution of the League in pro 
moting handicrafts in the State has been more than satisfactory 
judging by attendance at the various class exhibits in May and 
June. Over 1,000 people attended the Concord Home Indus- 
tries on June 2nd and 3d, where jewelry and needlework were 
outstanding, with many fine and salable pieces on display. 
Some excellent pewter was shown at the Sandwich Home In- 
dustries Exhibition, on June 6th. 

Without question the work has shown itself superior to that 
of past seasons, but much remains to be done, particularly in 
avoiding a tendency to repeat work of other years rather than 
trying to develop new techniques and design. Some of the 
jewelry lacks the hand-wrought quality, is too reminiscent of 
costume jewelry found in department stores. It was evident 
that weaving was technically well done and it is to be hoped 
that the newly-organized Weaver’s Group will be able to in- 
spire more of this work. This reorganization is under the direc 
tion of Mrs. Howard Swain who will be assisted by a com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. John Graves, Mrs. Lillian Bagley, 
Dr. Harriett Morrison and Mr. Harvey Jones. 

The second annual New Hampshire Folk Festival, at Peter- 
borough, May 3l1st, showed examples of spinning, weaving, 
embroidery, jewelry, rug-hooking, stone-cutting, bird-carving 
and pottery. At the Saffron & Indigo Society meeting, held 
recently at Sharon Arts Center, Mrs. Foster Stearns told of 
her exhibit based on the Best-Maugard theory. Mrs. Ingle- 
strom showed her collection of Swedish and Italian pieces. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


announces the election of officers and directors for 
1947-1948: 

James B. Hamlin, president; Edna L. Fitz Gerald, first vice- 
president; Miss Roberta Leber, second vice-president; Miss 
Helen Mitchell, treasurer; Miss Sara Emerson, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. Edith Svenson, recording secretary. Direc- 
tors to serve 1947-1950 are: Miss Adda Husted-Anderson, Mr. 
Leo Lentelli and Miss Edna Minor. Those to serve 1947-1949 
are: Miss Enid Bell, Miss Rebecca Cauman, Mrs. Alice Gundee, 
Mrs. Hortense B. Isenberg, Miss Charlotte Kizer and Miss 
Angela Tully. Miss Angela Tully is chairman of the exhibition 
committee, Mr. John McVeigh of the publicity committee. 

Miss Adda Husted-Andersen and Miss Roberta Leber repre- 
sented the Society at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, Inc., on 
May 14. Members also attended the very worthwhile demon- 
strations and discussions held at America House that evening. 
On May 28, Mr. Morris Levine gave a talk on metal craft at 
the annual meeting of the Women’s National Institute. 


The OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO brings the 
stimulating news that the summer Workshop for 
Craftsmen in Portland, once again has been made 
possible under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Devoted to exploration of design as it is used in various 
craft media, three workshop courses were offered: Basic Work- 








shop in Design, Basic Design in Sculpture and Special Course 
in Applied Design. This was the fifth summer workshop ses- 
sion offered under the grant, for teachers and craftsmen, all 
jointly sponsored by the Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland Art 
Museum, Portland Public Schools and the University of 
Oregon. 

Putting handicrafts on the tourist map is the sub- 
ject of an item from PENNSYLVANIA HAND- 


CRAFTS. 

The bulletin quotes from The Wall Street Journal, May 21, 
as follows: “Footloose Americans may put more than a billion 
dollars into the pockets of rural handicraftsmen this summer. 
In return these vacationists will lug home sea shells and ce- 
ramics, belts and blankets, bracelets and baskets. 

“Across the United States the sale of hand-fashioned articles 
is swelling into the ‘big business’ class. The Department of 
Commerce estimates that tourists this year will boost trade in 
handmade goods by as much as $250 million over the pre- 
war figures, setting a new record.” 


At the annual meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, held at the Art Alliance 
in Philadelphia in May, a letter from the Liturgical 
Arts Society was read, urging craftsmen to produce 


crafts for specific use in the church. 

Officers elected for 1947-1948 are: Roy Helton, president; 
John Butler, vice-president; Mary Douglas, secretary, and 
Paul E. Eshelman, treasurer. The Second Annual Exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen opened at the Art 
Alliance on May 6, showing work of 125 Pennsylvania crafts- 
men. Other activities reported were the opening of the Cre- 
ative Crafts School at Guernsey for its summer session, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Fair, sponsored by the Allentown Museum 
Auxiliary and the Lehigh Art Alliance and the annual exhibi- 
tion of handcraft articles made by members of the Conestoga 
Valley Chapter of the Guild, in Lancaster. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS is busy working 
out its new pattern of organization under its new director, Mrs. 
Norma Crawley, Mrs. Matthews having unexpectedly moved 
away. A mail order business is under consideration and a 
definite sale has been scheduled for late September in 
Garrison, New York. 

News from THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND 
HANDICRAFT GUILD tells of the planned craft 
workshop to be given by the Craft Education Pro- 
gram at the Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina, between August 25th and September 
gth. 

The Workshop is open to beginning and advanced craftsmen 
both in and out of the area. Classes will be taught by experi- 
enced teachers in informal but intensive courses and will in- 
clude weaving, pottery, jewelry, metal work, textile decoration, 
leather work, design and the use of native materials. 

At the conclusion of the Workshop the annual fall meeting 
of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild will be held and 
will include an interesting program of talks, panel discussions, 


exhibits and movies. 

One of the high points of the year occurred on May 13th 
when Parks Johnson and Warren Hull of radio’s Vox Pop 
Program came to Gatlinburg to feature the Craft Education 


Program of the Southern Highlands and interview members 
of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild and Southern 


Highlanders on their regular Tuesday night program. 

There is to be an exhibit and safe of crafts, given by 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTS- 
MEN, INC.. in the Centinel Hill Room of G. Fox depart- 
ment store in Hartford, during the first two weeks of October. 
It will include all craft interests, as well as the Society, and 
will show work made by members of the Society of Crippled 
Children. 

THE SOCIETY OF DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN 
will hold an exhibition of crafts at the Architectural 


League for two weeks beginning December 7, 1947. 


This will be a display of crafts from the foremost craftsmen 
and designers, illustrating the uses of their crafts in the modern 


home. Designer craftsmen, not members of the society, who 
may wish to exhibit, may write the secretary, Edith Chatterton 
Thomas, 45 West Twenty-first Street, New York 10. 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS is putting away its wools 
in moth balls, covering up its machine tools, and set- 
ting out for a vacation in Maine until September. 

This should put its four members in fine fettle to carry out 
the plans and designs formulated during the summer. 


THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL FARM AND GAR- 
DEN ASSOCIATION shops in New York are moving to 


a new location to be announced in the autumn. In the interim 
their shops in Radio City have been closed for the summer 
months. 





Books for:- Book Specials 


Hand Weavers “A POTTER'S BOOK" by 
Ceramists B. Leach. One of the finest 
Jewelers standard works. Imported 
Woodworkers from England ...... $7.50 
Leather Workers “HOMECRAFT IN SW) 

Needle Workers DEN" by M. Sterner. Spe- 


—and other crafts cial import from Sweden 
men $7.75 


Send for free book catalog. mentioning your craft 
or hobby. We are a personalized mail-order organiza- 
tion devoted solely to the book needs of craftsmen. 
We handle all domestic as well as foreign importa- 
tions, and out-of-print books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. CH 
640 Grace St., Monterey, California 














In order to insure receiving 


each copy of 


RATT HORIZON 


Please use coupon on Page 78 
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COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Cratt Horizons 


We announce with pleasure that beginning with the 
next issue Mary Lyon will be Editor of Crart Hort- 
zons. Mrs. Lyon’s journalistic experience includes 
eight years with the New York Herald Tribune as 
reporter and special article writer in the textile field. 
For four years she was editor of a weekly paper on 
markets and marketing, published by the Herald 
Tribune. 

We are sure that under her wise and professional 
leadership Crart Horizons will continue to grow in 
interest and usefulness to its readers. 


Mid-Western Group Affiliates 


It is always an event when a new group affiliates 
with the Cooperative Council. In this issue we wel- 
come The Marli Weavers from Chicago who tell you 
their story on page 76. 

Annual Meetings 

The Stockholders’ meeting in May was a great 
success. We regret we cannot, owing to lack of space. 
give a detailed account of the lunch and discussion 
held at the home of Mr. William Church Osborn, of 
the supper at Mrs. Webb’s, or the delightful eve- 
ning reception attended by almost one hundred peo- 
ple at America House, at which Miss Madeleine 
Turner, Mr. M. Wallach and Mrs. Katharine de 
Tyrtoff gave demonstrations of their skills. 

Directors elected to serve three years were Richard 
Bach, William Barrett, Mrs. L. C. Eichner and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. At the subsequent Directors’ meet- 
ing held June gth the same officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year. 


PREVAILING WINDS 
(Continued from Page 69) 

City. Silver, gold, and copper lusters will be on ex- 
hibition as well as luster reduction glazes and other 
fine glaze effects on a great variety of shapes. 

Herbert H. Sanders who came to the School for 
American Craftsmen at Alfred, New York, last fall 
from San Jose Teachers College in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed Director of the School. Mr. 
Sanders’ craft is pottery. 

Phillip Morton of Berkeley, California, and Thomas 
McClure from Cranbrook Academy of Art have 
joined the faculty of the School for American Crafts- 


I wish to become a member of the American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council and enclose my check for dollars 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
Zone No. State 
MEMBERSHIP: Please check. 
© Annual $ 5.00 C) Contributing $25.00 
C) Sustaining 10.00 © Patron 
Contributions and membership are exempt from Federal and State 
Income Tax. 
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Metalsmithing Department; Mr. McClure is teaching 
Basic Art, Woodcarving, and Ceramic Sculpture. 

Margaret Craver who heads Handy and Harman's 
Craft Service Department has announced the open- 
ing of the first national conference for teachers in 
art schools, universities and teachers’ colleges to be 
held in Providence August 4 to 2g. It will be headed 
by William Bennett, the famous British craftsman 
and teacher. 

Mrs. Lottie T. Abbott of Eliot, Maine, Mrs. Sara 
Baldwin and Mrs. Malcolm White of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, are working overtime to complete a series 
of hcoked rugs for the October exhibition of the 
Educational Council in its gallery at America House 
in New York City. The designs for the rugs were 
made by students of the Parsons School of Design. 

This department will anticipate receiving from 
readers news of the activities and whereabouts of 
practicing craftsmen. The next issue will be in No- 
vember, and news items must be in by October rst. 


DO YOUR OWN DYEING 


(Continued from Page 53) 


print. After printing the cloth is thoroughly dried 
then stacked in the steam box. The boiler is heated 
and the steam turned into the box which is brought 
to the correct temperature. The last step is to wash 
and iron the fabric to remove gum and excess dye. 

There should be some good manuals on the mar- 
ket to describe the dye mixing process but my re- 
search is way behind times and I do not know of any 
to recommend. The dyestuff companies give good 
directions for their own colors but these assume a 
knowledge of chemical procedure and the problem; 
of printing. The best I can recommend for back- 
ground material are old books: Charles E. Pellew: 
Dyes and Dyeing, a good introduction to the layman: 
any high school book of chemistry for a workinz 
knowledge of the scientific method of mixing, fa- 
miliarity with the metric system and a little of the 
chemical terminology; a highly technical book, old 
but sound is Knecht and Fothergill, “Principles and 
Practice of Textile Printing.” 

A print of true dyes has tremendous beeuty. In 
spite of technical difficulties the effects it is possible 
to obtain are well worth the effort. Being part of the 
cloth the dyed prints are truly textile in feelin. 
Though the dyes are prima donnas at times and 
require tactful handling, once managed they sing 
most beautifully. 

CRAFT HORIZONS 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription for one year to 
CRAFT HORIZONS (4 issues). 
Enclosed is payment of $2.00. 
Send magazine to 


Name 
Address 
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Silver soldering difficulties? 


For authoritative help on soldering and other technical 
problems, send for a copy of our booklet, SILVER FOR 
THE CRAFTSMAN, written in response to many requests 
for assistance in ordering and working with sterling silver. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Craft Service Department 
82 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 











It’s EASY to Weave with Smooth 





Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 





boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and wanes pens saw vanes 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. f 
Hand weaving deserves the best yarn,so ~ = = ~— sens pea veunraceor 


choose Lily ... for color, lustre and strength. LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 


icle you make, select your color 
For every article y y remy hearty _— i 
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and size from the wide Lily assortment. Send to- , 
day for samples, prices and your copy of our latest | eee ey hee a 
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booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” — sent 
free postpaid. Use coupon. 























IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF: 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


You will 





Receive CRAFT HORIZONS 


Have library privileges free of charge 


If a Sustaining Member, receive a 10% discount on all purchases at America 


| 
| 
| 
| Be invited to Exhibition previews and special member meetings 
| 
| 
House 


Above all 


You will be peying your part in the maintenance of the only National Or- 
ganization devoted to raising the standard of American Craftsmanship. 





Use the coupon on Page 78 


JOIN NOW! 








